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ABSTRACT 

Ninety*five college students participated in an 
investigation of the arousal and observational learning effects 
produced by television viewing. The subjects were assigned to one of 
three experimental television viewing conditions: a serious dramatic 
presentation with high physical and verbal violence^ a comedy with 
high verbal conflict but no physical violence^ and a game show vith 
no violence but ifith a number of rewarding behaviors. Prior to the 
viewingSf the subjects' aggression levels were measured by means of a 
questionnaire. A continuous measurement of galvanic skin response was 
tnade as the subjects viewed the presentations. After the vievingSf 
the subjects participated in an experimental game which provided then 
with the opportunity to reward or punish (or refrain from either) a 
person of the same sex whose role was to provide them with 
information necessary to achieve a. desired goal and who provoked 
frustration in the subjects by occasionally giving incorrect 
information. It was concluded that no evidence for a general arousal 
effect was observed, that evidence of observational learning was 
found only for prosocial behavior, and that arousal and frustration 
levels predicted only subsequent antisocial behavior. (FI) 
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PRO AND ANTI-SOCIAL BEHAVIORS .SUBSEnUENT TO 
AROUSAL AND OBSERVATIONAL LEAPNINH FROM 
TELEVISION 

Theories relating television viewinp to suhsonuent behavior can be classified 
according to the postulated intervening mechanism which television viewing pro- 
duces an effect on behavior. Watt aid Krull (1377^ labeled the three major models 
Facilitation, Catharsis and Arousal- The ^acili^ftion model relies on ari observa- 
tional learning or modeling process to effect Fubitnuent behavior; the Catharsis 
model utilizes dri ve- reduct i on by a f;tntasv mechaniFin; and the Arousal model Pos- 
tulates an intermediate generalised dri Ve-enhanced state which Is translated into 
later behavior. The Cathar;;is model predicts results contradictory to those Pre- 
dicted by the other two models. It suggests that individuals who view violent 
prograjnming , for examnle, subsequently rfill be lesS'likelv to behave aggressivelv 
even under socia] conditions which allow such behavior. Both the facilitation 
and the Aroucal nodels nrc^dict subsequert increases; in aggressive behaviors under 
such condi tions , however, 

I The Catharsis modtl hris received little exnerimental or field studv sunnort, 
although t'athar<^js rffects have been renorted (e.g-, Feshbadi and Singer, 1971), 
The ovevwlielmfng najority of studies, however, have reported either Facilitation 
fohsi r\ ;ir i OTi-'il ] t hi rfi i ii?;) tfTerts or Arousal fcAcitJirion Tr;m?fer) effects- 

The Facilitation and Arousal j^^oJels are not nutuallv excluKive, cis both 
nj< cIkiU i ^ na\' nnr^nte c t ;iiit 1 v, Thtis , these two motlej?; ;jre narticularlv 

diffi *o : ' < 1 1 ..^ :! ! h "tl;ii uuv nnotht-r in pr?^ctice, r>nt ri n:^ nt al <=tucUes of 

V 1 olen t t e\ i ^^i on \ i r wi nj', u*-Mja 1 ly find Mjbceouent incrence;; in nygrc ve level s 
or behriviors , ^^J^ i I ^1 ^'^^v be c^'ohnut'cl bv either of thr-ce Two intervtninp processes, 
One ^'^-iv c.ay i]\^\f ;br -^iibjiils >. ive lerirnf^d rtrid then rliosen to enact the ac!f\re^sivo 
behavior?; modeled in the prci'rnm aud/or that the subjects have becoiT*e nhvj^iolo(nc^llv 
r'T^ouRed as a rf-cult of the t'iolent ^.knictions in the Jirog rain and ibat this ajon,*^al 
pT0tj>!CC'5 the irKi".a<-ed iari^ i vn. The A^^^usal ;;,(nlel, liciweier, dot-s raVe ine ^Jiilquc 



prediction; increases in behavior*; of all kinds should occur as a conseaucnce of 
viewing all types of arousing material, rather than iust increases in modeled 
behaviors* The Arousal model thus encomnasscs but is not limited to aggr«ive 
behavior subsequent to violent depictions. 

The nuestion of the correct node] is not an insignifcant one. the 
Arousal model is correct p nttcmots ta reduce audience aggression b/ limiting 
the amount of tc*lc\ised violence v^ill have onlv limited effectiveness. Other tel- 
eviioon fare i^hich producer, arousal will still potentially produce Increased ag- 
gressive behavior in the audience. On the other hand, if the facilitation or 
obserVTit i OJial I'^nmin^^ rnodei is correct, the nolicv called for is clear; reduce 
televised violence alone in order to reduce audience aggressiveness. 

Both models have extens i ve suimort. The classic work of Bandura (cf. Bandura, 
Ro?s nnd l^^^I : JOf^.^a; 1^6.^b: Br^.^dura, and Ber^^owitz (cf. Berkowitz, 

Corwin ^-.n^ Hieruninius, 1963; Berkowi tz and Heen , 1966; ^een and Berkouit z, 1967) 
present exT>crimt'nta 1 evidence that subjects Iccirn fvom or are "cued** bv violent 
behavior^ in a JiKtltijted co^imiinicuti cfn rmd snh<;equc ntlv r.irrv out the sitme or a 
similar ^ct of a^gr{^*i\'e or violent behaviors. Other non-exner3FienT,ql evidence 
for the F;HMlitation jijvjd^*! Cr.n [>e ri)und in numerous survevs of 1 he viewing habits 

of chlTxlrcr* and ^ci nt ^ .uid tht i r .-srrrccsT \'c levels [rf. reflnuilz, et -il > 

I 

1972; Pn^Misnn .ind B:ichr,an , 3:j72; *'joleod, kt\An and Tbaffee, l072aMfJ7.?b1 . 

I 

rhf y^rll|;■^^l ^'>fUl b;*c .-jj^^o rc*.<ived *;nrnort in the v^orK of TanncnVaum (c_f. 
Ta^^^c^baum, 1071, 1972), Zillnan (of. tiXhnnn, 1971; ZjlLrj<'in, llovt :*nd Driv, 
1974) and Meyer (1972) rimong oiher? . In y'cneral , these studies have shown The 
■ihin'y f f ron :n;.r<- -iv<' ji::ii^rifO to i^oduce :>hv5;io3e^;i^:,'jl arcinj;al uhnh then 
\y. '\ ';ittid wWu oU k^U-d ].rel>*of *^nbse(UKnr ;jr.J'jersiVe bthnvior. H^n^^Acr, 
;ill fjf t\ -{^ *t jo:^* h;*ve a *:f*:";Tii<^ vrjili'Jity riau* in ter?< of ''orfial 

telcV' t (^n : ibc < xix'i i' "i\X al ^ t \ i ■ :^ re- ^ nt \ nnn lol*. nt or^M-.:*! S <^ 
often un v vot i r film. '"^ i ly , r * f>r i c f 1 1 's \ o\ i \jrw\ nt- ? uorK f^re. 



Soww attc'HJpts to reconcile the Paci 1 i tati^a .md Arousal rnodc^ls have been 
made. In a reanalysis of survey data from the Mcl.eod, Atitin and Chnffee Cl972a, 
1972b) studies, Watt and Krull (1977) found evidence for indenendent arotjsal 
and facilitation effects, However, the agent of arousal assumed in this study 
was the form complexity of the television nrogT*amming, rather than the emotional 
content arousal postulated in the THnnenbaum, Zillman, and Meyer studies. Form 
complexity presumably produces arousal as a result of the cognitive decoding 
*'work" demanded by cofnplex televised mes.^a^es. 

In another study, Watt and Krull C197S) attempted to separate the emotional 
arousal resnonses from the farm complexity arousal responses of voung adults. They 
found evidence of independent form complexity arousal and emotional aroijsal effects 
The agent of arousal in television programming thus appears to be bot*> the form 
(form conplfxity) find the luessage (emotional conditioning) of the Program. 

The intt raction hctweon vicuer firousal find message content has also rec^^ived 
sofUL' .scrutiny, and rt^prcsents yet ;inother Poipt of overlap between the Arousal 
and T'ac] ] i t r^r J on PodelF. Buck fl*^76, Pn. 173-174) describes an exnerimont' in 
which sul^ivcts were ^tiown an arousing snorts film and ^n nnexcitine control film. 
Subjects in the sports film condition indicated ^i^^her levels of excitement on 
a self-report measure but showed no increases in subseouent aggressive acts, 
crnnared to the, control grouD. However, the measurewnt of arouFal in this exper- 
iment is som what fiuc-st i onable insofar as it was not based on phvsi ological data. * 

Uti^-^r: and B^ron Ci^'72) rcr^ort an cxncrirtpnt in which fiibiects were shown 
either a violc-nt viiK-otfjpe or a rresijn:*bly exciting', hut non\'!Olc'nt sPorts viueo- 
tape. In this exnerjnrL^nt , responses subsequent to viewinf^ were nbt limited to 
ai^:^^rp:^sive hrhaviors, but could l)e either "helpinf" or "hurting". They reasoned 
thnt both typos of bchaiOor should ^how increases (due to enhanceci drive levels*) 
after vacving aron/inti raterial, if the Aro\i<;al model hold5. On the other hand, - 
if :'hcjrt-tenn k;*ni + ng is the nechanl 'iirij nore "hurting" response? should I>e 
obvtrvf^d in the ay.fjres5ive vtjc^otape group. 



'rhcy observed a i ijni f i cant difference between viewing groups inJic^ating 
a Facilitation effect* They also observed no difference in "helping" responses 
between the groups and interpreted this as evidence against an arousal effect. 
HoweveTj this interpretation i:av e c^uestioned if the non-^violent videotape 
prodiiced excitement or aTouF;il arable to the levels of arousal produced by 
the violent videotape. If it one would expect to observe 5ini1ar "hurt- 

ing** responses in both £rc\ivs ^ this was not the case^ Further evidence 
-i^ainst an ;iron<;al effect rerjort:^d by Liebert and Baron was in the observation 
of <=i£ni fi cant ly iower intensities of "helping** responses than "hurting" responses. 

'I7i'.*re is th^js eviilcnce both for and against the general Aroueal model. The 
interrelationships bet^T^m aroiical proce<;<;es and facilitation processes are 
:il<;o UTJclear, as are the effects their interactions nay have on snbseauent pro- 
arid anti-social behavior. 

T)yL^ f':»< ii?<ht rcj^ortcd in this 'nar^er i nve<; t i ^;;it es l>oth Facilitation ;jnd 
Aroiic;al jiTOfo^^ies in yt^ :ig ;idi)lts. It hi^d several miijor de<;ign obiectives. First* 
the vU-ijlu^^ r ;it t ri ;i 1 was to be rt^lativcly rcPrcfentative of ir^Terial norrtal 1y 
<^'hawn on co'''^h ri jal icii ^i<=if>n. Set .>F>d , the social situation sot up to measure 
after-vituiiig bchaviorvpas to ■ C^) allou for equally easy choices of either pro- 
or hM? sfjf jal }'r^'u7iVioT\ [h) t^ncure that the^e Tuhavior^^ a/e ntrrcived bv f;ubjects 
to be real ^nd tfftcti^'p; ^rnd (c) provide a goal tovvard which the <=ubR'Ct can he 
motivated, ^o that C^i) C'ach ^ubjectwpuld receive some level of frustration in the 
^fvt r t'icwing sit*iation. 

Tht' hypotheses loutlinc^d below jire taKen from both facilitation theories nnd 
from Aroural Mieoriof;. Thrir ^^iij:>port or lacjc of support provides iiiiolicit tests 
of th^> fh-'j^rrt' to v.h»ch Ta* 1 1 * : ;ii 1 on ^Trjd/or Aroi;sal proccsf^es orcur. 

HI: V;c■we^^of ticOrnt *ii uiiy. will e xhibit nore *JfOiJ^al th^Ji \5tU(r>; of *]ic 

*'Tht r j>j ^/f.r V ng, , 

\tt\uTt :'^\s.'KhXiirc Oiov^s whivh fcstture hifh level*? of nhv.irnl v k T< ^ce 



f^hould be more arcwisal-inducing as a rei^uJt of i^rior emotional condi- 
rioning against acts of violence^ ^ 
H2: Viewers will exhibit disirhibition to the class of acrs depicted in the 
shows viewed. 

Short-terra observational Jeamint? ts the postulated mechanism for dis- 
inhibition. Viewers of violent acts are exT^ected to be more willing to 
punish and viewers of giving acts ar* «Kpected to be more willing ro re- 
ward in subsequent situations which n^y call for a choice of either behavior. 
H3: Prior levels of aggression will be related to T^hvsiological responses to 
programming. 

This non-direcrional h>Tiothesis is stated sDeculatively. There are. several 
rational© for it- ir is possible that high T^rior levels of aggression are 
the result of heavy violent television viewing via an observarioT^al learning 
mochani^^m. This heavy viewing might nroduce a desensi tation effect, the * 
nostulntod emotionally conditioned re5t>onse to violent depictions. It is 
also 7>o^siMe that persons with high levels of aggression are inherently 
more ca^iJy uroii'^i'd, i;nd that this case of arousal is transmitted to such 
social acts as ;i^rssion, thus, high prior Itvels of ^aggression may be 
assorhUt'd uit ither higher or lowf^r arousals- 
H4: The higher a Person's prior level of af;gression> the more he or she will 
use punishment to achieve goals, even where reward is appropriate* 
This is almost a self-evident h\Tothesis* We label Persons as aggres- 
rsivt* at least Pflrtiallv because of their winin*?ncs5 to punish* However, 
given a social condition in which ei ther niini shment or reward is an 
c'liuany rjnnropriate jf-rnr^n^e, it is TJot self-evident that Piini shmont vi 11 
be the chusen n :.ponsf^* It h^'pothosired that nunisninent will be 
fibosen brcrrjse it is a more corimon, and i^f-rhaps habitual, activity Tor 
norc ar.gi^'^^ive persons- 

t 



The higher a person's level of arousal, the more he/she will di*inlay 
activity of all kinds^ 

The rationale for this hypothesis is basic to arousal theory* Higher 
arousal is presujnahly indicative of an enhanced drive-statej and the 
amount of any appropriate activity Fubsc jently displayed should be 
greater , 

The hig'her a per*;on's frustration* the more he or she will use r^unish- 
ment to achieve goals. 

This is dimply a statement of the common frustration-aggression hypothe- 
sis. Presumably there is an innate aggressive drive which manifests 
itself under conditions of frustration. Since frustration is thus an 
alternative mechanism by which aggressive behavior is explained* it is 
necc?t;ary to measure and control for it in order to detemiine unequiv- 
ocally whether Facilitatior and/or Arousal effects take place. 



MHIUOD 

Fifty male and forty-five fetnale subjects were assigned to one of three 
experimental viewing conditions* These were (1) a serious dramatic presenta- 
tion with high physical -^nd verbal violence; (2) a comedy, with high verbal 
conflict, but no acts of physical violence; and (3) a game show, with no 
physical or verbal violence, but with a number of rewarding behaviors. These 
three shows were chosen to present a range of rewarding and punishing behav- 
iors. This presumed mnge considered the dramatic presentation to be highest 
in punishment behaviors and the game show to be highest in reward behaviors. 

Prior to viewing, subjects' aggression levels were measured wi-thV ques^- 
tionnaire in^triinient. While viewing, continuous measurement of galvanic skin 
response (skin resistance) was made. The measure of physiological arousal was 
used as a causally intermediate variable^ being the dependent variable for 
analyses of the viewing condition, nnd the prior independent variable for the 
subsequent behavioral irteasures. 

After viewing, the subjects were engaged in a seemingly iinrelated exper- 
iment which actanlly provided them with the opportunity to reward or punish 
(or refrain from ejthcrj a person of the same sex whose role was to provide 
them with information necessary to achieve a desired goal. This person also 
provoked fru??trat]un in the subjects by periodically giving incorrect 
information, ' ^ 

Figure 1 summari ::e5 the variables and hypotheses tes^jt^fd in this exper- 
iment. Tnc h>i^otheses relating ?how condition and prior aggre?<=ion leVel 
to physiological arousal were tested by 3 x 2 analysis of variance, with 
show type one independent factor and prior aggression Irivel, dichotomized 
via a m-an rplit, the other indopemJent factor. 

The hypothe?.e<^ rel^atlng show type to suhseqiic^nt hehavicrs were Ti*5ted 
by ;in analy*^i5 of covarictnte with show condition the Independent f.'ictor and 
prl o't c'l^^gre".^ i on le^tO and firou>;;il level the covariates> ^ 

4./ 
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Tht hypotheses relating prior aggression level and arousal to substuuent 

behavior were tested in two ways: first, by considering arousal as an exogen- 
■ 

ous variable, essentially ignoring the show condition predecessor of arousal. 
In this analysis the source of arousal is ignored, and only the effects of 
arousal on subsequent behavior are considered. In the second analysis, the 
Subjects are split according to the show condition in which they were assigned. 
Here the source of nrousal i? '^-xplicitly included in the analysis, 

VARIABLES 

Sh ow condition . This nominal variable is defined as the categorical type 
of show viewt^d. The three categories operational: zed in 
this experiment ^ere "acti on-r^dvcnture" , "comedy", and "game shw," 

Prio r afigr e^s i on level is (defined as agreement with statements fpvoririg 
ph/sjcal :i^srjult or violcnve, \erbal hostility, and indirect or displaced acts 
of vrolence on Kinnimate objects. It is operationaliied as the sum of responses 
to 13 items drauTi from the Ihks and Walters (1959) aggression index and the 
Buss and Durkee (l^S7) inventory, Ret^ponses were on five-point Likert-t>T)e 
scales, with the scale points labeled ''strongly agre^" , "agree", "neutral", 
"disagree" and '^strongly disagree," The possible range of values on this 
Fiie^jsurr ^as ih.K from 13 (sitront; rij^rfCnjont with all statements^, to 6,> (strong 
d i sa^ : ( t'mtvit with all statements,) 

Arousaj_ i^ JtfJne' ps generalized activity of the autonomic nervous system. 
It is opcrationaiized ;!s levels of 5kin resistance, {;SR measurements were 
computed by taking the difference between the unstimulated, resting GSR of 
each ; iiVjcct and rejcJjng? taken at lO^second intervals, ""These readings (approx- 
ir,,jiciy 125-150 jn r ?i;bj<*ct , dej^^-nding on show condition) uere a\': r;iged to 
prodnco a *;inglc vnl^jc for e;ich subieet, e>nros*;ed in kiloohmS- 



froir zero to a very l&r?e number. 



Total Rewarding behavior denned as the eytent to which a person 
provides another with desirable items or benefits. It le operational ized 
in this ftyperiment as the total number of real credit points awarded by the 
subject to another player. The number of plays in the fame was fired at 16, 
and the plryer could choase to reward, punish, or do neither on each pley 
(see experimental procedure for a full description of the game). The decree 
of revard or pur.irhment was variable at th^ discretion of the Fubject^ so 
the theoretical range of thie variable was 

Number of Rev^-ardinj' Eehaviors is defined as the number of choices 
to reward ar.other to any ertent, rather than to punish or do neither. It 
is operatior.al i zed as the niimter of times each subject chose a reward re- 
sponse of any magntude, and has the range of zero to 16 for the experimental 
game , 

Ijitongity of R ewa rding Beha vior is defined as the average uiagnitude 
of reward given, when a rewardir^g mode of response is selected. It is 
operationally defired as the Total Rewarding fehavior divided by the Number 
of Rewarding Pehax'iorpt, 

Total Pujiishmjh j^hav^or is defined as the extent to which & person 
trkr?r d^.:r/.tle itnn-*^ /rem or hurtr niiOther, It is operaticnalized in this 
ey:>=^riTent ly the tctp.l rurrler of real credit points t?y,eri ly the riibject 
frojT- 'j-^other F.l*\ver, Like Total Rewarding rehavior, this Variatle is not 

fi^ed m r.afMiudet z^f the pi -yer was free to pujjish to any decree, and thus 

if 

'the variable can range from ^ero to a very large number, 

^ ?uf^be r of Pu r iE'hin£'__reh aviors . is defined as the numcer of choice? 
to punish I'.tiOVntr to ar.y ^-^--i^nXy r^^thc^r than to reward or do r.'iri-r.^r. It i? 



operationalized as the number of times each subject chose a punishment responistf 
of any magnitude, and thus has f> range of zero to 16. 

Intensity of Punishing Behavior is defined as the average magnitude of 
punishment given, when a punishing mode of response Is selected. It is opera- 
tionally defined as the Total Punishing Behavior divided by the Number of 

\ 

Punishing Behaviors* 

Aggregate Behavior is defined as the overall balance of a person's reward- 
ing and pun3t;hinp behaviors. It is operationally 4«fined as the total reward- 
ing behavior minus the total punishing behavior, and since these are not boun- 
ded the result can range from a very large negative number (an aggregate of 
more punishment than Teward) to a very large positive number (more reward than 
punishment). The zero-point of the measurement represents an equal balance 
between reward and puniphments* 

Tot al Rchavio jrs is defined as the extent to which a person responds with 
both rewiirding and punishing behaviors^ Thus* it represents the extent of 
activity in general* It is operationally defined as the sum of the Total 
Rewarding Behavior and the Total Punishing Behavior* 

Frustration if defined as the extent to which a person is prevented 
from reaching a ^^oal tov^^ard which he or she is moti\ated. It is operational- 
i ::ed in the experimental g.ime bx*" the number of incorrecr moves made by the 
subject, for which they are penalized real credit points* Frustration is 
proJiK-ed Voth by ^i',:tirj^^ on tlie TDCorrect information i;iVcn by the accoinplice 
and <n" '.i: sit li ^ ^ ; n;; corivTt infonnrjtion. This varinMe is thus not held 
constant by the cxpenrrjental design* but mca*;ured* The manipulation 
CaCLompliQc untristhfulness) which produce,^ the response is constantt liowover. 



EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Subjects were obtained from an introductoiy communication course subject 
pool at the University of Connecticut- Each signed up for an individual exper- 
imental session and was instructed to come to the lobb) of the experJlWntal 
building, There they were met by an experimental assistant of the Olpposite sex 
and conducted to the experimental room* This room* which was about th^ size of 
an average living room* was decorated with a couch* easy chairs* indirect table 
lamp lighting and rug* etc. in an attempt to simulate as closely as possible a 
normal viewing environment. 

The subject was asked to fill out a preliminaiy questionnaire concerning 
''attitudes and opinions". This questionnaire contained 13 items drawn from the 
■Buss-Durkee hostility and aggression inventoiy (Buss-Durkee 1957) and the Zaks- 
Walters aggression index (Zaks-Walters 1959). These items were interspersed with 
17 other dummy items which were not analyzed. The dummy items were added to 
dilute the pretest sensitization effect, and to mask the nature of the hypotheses 
being tested. 

The subject was then seated in an easy chair facing a large television 
monitor. Ho or she v^Ji? then told that the purpose of the experiment was to 
measure people's plu's i olot; i cri 1 r vaporise 5 to different television proi:rajTiS The 
GSR electrodes \^cto attached in a bipolar configuration to the first and third 
fingers of The left hand. Tne electrode leads, along with the coaxial cable 
for the rcjo\i^j.>n i[".>nitorj rc rou; ed through the r^oundproof wall separating 
the experhiiontal room from tlic t'qiupment control room. Save for 
thc>;c th:n rs;R leads, tlie ^^ubject in s fairly normal viewing situation. 
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The subject was told that the experimenter vould b*? in the next room 
monitoring the equipment, and would be occasionally observing through a email 
onfe-way mirror window partially hidden behind some drapes. He or she was asked 
to make him/herself comfortatlei as the equipment would require about five 
minutes to stalilize. He or she was alE^o asked to move only when necessary 
for comfort during the television program, as movement would affect the phys- 
iological readings. 

■ The subject was left alone in the room with no picture or sound on the 
monitor while a GSR baseline reading was obtained. After the novelty of 
the sit\:ation had faded and the GSR reading had remained constant for at least 
a minute, the video taped program was started. GSR stabilization typically 
required from five to ten minutes. All GSR measurements were then expressed 
in deviationr from this stable baseline^ as the actual skin resistance of 
individuals varied widely. 

V::deotapes were chosed randomly for males and females, so that approx- 
imately equal numbers of tach sej were assigned to each of three viewing con- 
ditions. The first tape was an edited version of the movie '**Walking Tall**, 
as phown on network television. The tsjpe was edited into a 21 minute condensed 
version of the i irst half of the movie which ended with a dramatically 
climactic f'oi^rtroom verdict. The narrative was retained in the edited version 
of the final t-^pe. (in J^ct, one 'otrerver ^^hoi^fht tnat the *^ditea version 
Was better thrin the origiFial). The r.econd tape was a complete broadcast 
epiFode of "The Jefferrons" , with only the commercials edited out. The third 
condition a Pimilarly edited t^pe of the game show "The*Price is Right**. 
Both of thc£:e tapes ran 22^ minutes. The three tapes will be referred to as 



the \U, JlVf , and PR conditions. 

While the subject viewed the tape, the experimenter's assistant and 
accotrtplice observed the subject through the observation window and recorded 
any visible motion of tl*;: , ubject by pressing a button which recorded the 
event on the GSR chart <^"'^ve. The GSR readings were later cori"«4lted for 
subject movement by asau-.jng that any GSR level shift in the 10 seconds fol* 
lowing a recorded subject nove was a result of movement. This shift was 
"depreciated" over the next two minutes by subtracting linearly decreasing 
percentages of the shift from each subsequent GSR reading since it was previ- 
ously determined that a normal time for recovery to the GSR value before 
movement u'as two. minutes under no stimulation conditions. Thus> the first 
GSR reading after a movement had 1 00% of the di f ference subtracted > the next 
reading 11/12, the next 5/6, etc. 

At the end of the tape, the experimenter went back into the experimental 
room and removed the GSR leads. The subject was then asked to fill out another 
questionnaire concerning his/her reactions to the program and prior exposure 
to the program viewed. The subjective reactions were semantic differential 
t)'pe polar adjectives and are not analyzed here. As the WT and JEFF episodes 
were taped during a prior television ^^eason, and the PR program in general 
has low student vicwers;hip, only three of the 95 subjects reported prior 
exposure to the stimulus material. 

hTiile the subject filled ont the post-test questionnaire, the experimen- 
ter's dccomplice, uho uas the same ^^cx ar. the subject, *"'ntt:red a waiting room 
ne^ir the experimental rootn< The experimenter then told the subject that "I*m 
rufining another cxpenmt^nt for a graduate student thesis, gnd it requires two 
persions. One pt^rson has shown up, but the other has not* Would you mind 
^5taying for another 15 minutes to help out?" The subject was offered acMa- 
txonal experimental credits (a mininiutn of which are required as part of the 

introductory course requirements*) Only one student irefused to stay ^nd 
had to bj eliminated frotn the analysis* 



Tiiv subject was then taken into the waiting room and introduced to 
the acconiplice, who was presented as the other student subject for the 
next '^experiment.*' This ''experiment" was described as concerning infor- 
mation transfer mder conflict situations. The experimenter explained tMt 
one of the two subjects would be ab^igned to play a ''prisoner of war" tfA^ 
the other an "interrogator" in a boai"d-type gajne. The object of the ftm* 
was for the interrogator to ^ain enough information to move through tW 
squares laid out on the board (a "rfiine field") with a minimum loss of "«»n" 
A "man" was lost each time the "interrogator** made an incorrect move. The 
pri<;oner of war was to conceal as much information as possible. The inter- 
rogator was given tlie ability to reward or punish the prisoner of war b/ 
giving Or taking experimental credit points in order to gain the most 
accurate in format i on . 

It was explained that in order to maJce the situation realistic, the in 
terrogator would himself receive experimental credits in proportion to the 
number of "men" who successfully negotiated the "mine field", and the 
prisDEier of war would actually receive the credits given or taken away by 
the interrogator. Since experimental credits w3re necessary for introduc- 
tory^ course credit, both participants should have been highly motivated, 
Pretesting of the game and' Jebrie fing supported this presumption. 

In ^ictuality^ the accomplice was always a5;signcd the role of the 
pri^-^TiL-r of uar hitkI thf subject the role of interrogator. Tnv (^vpcriment er 
\s)ent ovvT the rules of the game uith both participants, and answered ques- 
tiOTis ^buiJt play, Tlie accomplice always asked the question "Am 1 allowed 
to lie?", and the experimenter mswcred in the affirmative* 

After tlie experimenter was sure the subject understood the game 
and the "real** nature of the prmisbment and rewards, he or she inforjned 



the participants that in order to limit the exchange to verbal communica- 
tion and rule out non-verbal cues as to the truth or falsity of information, 
each participant would 1", in different rooms, and the game would be played 
on identical boards vie . intercom. The experimenter Koujd monitor the 
game. and inform the pK,^- v of correct or incorrect moves. 

The subject was rc * ;ned to the experimental room and ai; intercom set 
up. Both the accompli t.: .ind the experimenter rCLumed to the control room 
and after a suitable period of time (ostensibly to set up the "prisoner of 
war'* in another experimental room), began the game. 

The basic format of the game involved the subject asking the accomplice 
if it wafi safe to move into a^particular square on the board. Before an 
answer was given, the subject (the interrogator) would reward or punish 
the accompiice (the prisoner of war) or do neither. The degree of reward 
Or puni*;hment could be varied, with each unit representing .1 of an exper- 
jjipcntal credit (a total of eight experimental credits were the introductory 
course requi remc^nt) > A typical exchange would be: 

SUBJECT: Is it safe to move into square R3? Reward 5 units. 

ACCOMPLFCE: Yes . ^ 
After i^ach iwo b)" the ,^^ubject, the e>periTrientcr would inform the subject 
over the intercom of the outcome (correct move or incorrect move), and the 
rr^ult (e>g. "Correct, >'ou still have 14 luen" or **Incorrect, you lose a 
n-iin. Voii firjiv h;i\'c IS left'*). If the rnove iias incorrect, the e>perjmciiter 
would state the correct move and ha\'e the subject move the playing piece 
to tliat square and continue the game^ Thus, because incorrect moves were ^ 
corrected by the experlncnter, each subject had exactly 16 plays. 
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The accomplice responded to questions with either '*yes" or "jjo*\ 
uttered as consistently blandly as possible. Every fourth move the accomplice 
would give incorrecT in foiinati on , so that there were 12 correct and 4 incor- 
rect answers given ^ring each gnmc session. 

After the ga . ..:as completed, the subjects ^erc given two "departniental 
experimental tval ^ on forms" to fill out, une for each of the '^experiments - " 
These forms jk^oh' tliat the subjects list the rifiture of the experiment, 

whether it involvcJ \ririable or predetermined credits* whether it was related 
to other expcrinients they had piirti cipatfed in* and their evaluation on several 
dimerKjons of the t xpt^-riinent. In .iddition* the form asked the subjects to des- 
cribe briefly what they thought the purpose of the aperiment was* In actuality, 
these forgis served as an unobtrusive check on the experimental manipulation. 
Kone of the subjects detected the relationship between the television viewing 

F 

situaiion and the game playing situation* and all believed that tliey were actually 
giving and tilting credits from the aecofnplice. 

To r.^i'inti^in the nt lc^* .iry drteption for the duration of the experiment, 
each subject was i;ivfn the actual number of cj'^dits earned during the game, 
as promised by the experimtnter. Subjects were not debriefed until all subjects 
had been run. Bribed on The 'V^'j^rrin.cntal evaluation form*' results, it is safe 
to conclude that no contiiiwiniiti on of new subjects by former subjects took 
place, and th;it ef*ch subject was naive as to the real hypotheses being tested* 
* To 5ij:nTi.arize this fairly coi^splicatcd proc<?<lure, each subject: 

a. rnied out a pretest aggression level scale. 

b. Viewed one of three videotr^pcs while having GSR recorded. 

c. rifiye-d a se^minj:ly unrelated gUTSie which featured: 

1. Vnriable rtwnrds and punishments i^irhich the subject perceived^ 
to be real and which wore directed at iinother per-son* 

2. A motivation to perform well in o^der tu gain pcr?^oiial rev.ard* 
3* Frustration JnJurcti by itnotherjs untruthfulness. 




RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 
S how Condition and Ar ousal . 

The first hypothesis, that the show conditions would provide 
<Uf:. rential arousal levels, was supported, as Figure 2 and Table I indicate. 
T?je measure of arousal was above baseline (indicating increased arousal) 
fo: ^ objects witli both low :ind high levels of prior aggrer^sion in the WT 
cu. aition, while it was actually lower ihan resting baseline for all persons 
in t\\Q JtFF condition. The PR condition produced near-baseline levels of 
arousal^ Thus the idea of emotional arousal received experimental support. 
Although it appears that subjects with higher levels of prior aggression 
responded to the WT condition with higher levels of arousal than did subjects 
with lower levels of prior aggression, there were high standard deviations 
of the arousal le\els. Because of the wide variation in response, no signif- 
icant effect due to level of prior aggression was found- H)'pothesis3 
relating the levels of prior aggression to physjologjcal response was tKus 
not support(*d. 

li^potliesis 2 prt;dicted that the show content would produce subsequent 
behaviors in i]]c subjects consistent with the behaviors depicted in the 
shA,v;*^ vUwed, Fi^^jte 3 c:nd Table 11 s^jnimarize the tests of this h/pothesis. 

Show_ Con di ti on and Prq - ; 5oc i al behavior ^ No relationship between the 
show viewed and the number 6f rewarding behaviors was found, but significant 
relationships betwuon i'how Vicued and the total reward given and the inten- 
sity of reward for each rt^warding move were ^ound. The cell means from 
Tiih)e II indicate ihat subjects vho saw the vioient program rewai*ded less 
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than those k'io ^>:iw the giune show, lending 5ome Mipport^to the Facilitation 
hypoth<'sis in the pro'*=:ocial direction, How(rvcr> the conedy program 
produced the very 3^^f>st levels ofMotal rch'afd. Howard i/>t<ns3ty folJowed 
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'.;tOW C ondition and Anti-s oc ial bel ia\'j_or> The only sifnifiCMt rela- 
tionship between show condition ►and punishing behaviors was for the inten- 
sity of pimishinent given when punishing res|>onses were chosen. However,^ 
as* Tf,l/ II shows > the cell means are in the opposite direction to that 
nettit ^ 'or support of an Observational learning hypothesis. There is thus 
no * rt for the Facilitation model in the anti-social direction. 

^>ow Condition and overall j^ehavior. An examination of the grand means 
in T;i:.le II shows that subjects overwhelmingly chose rewards rather than 
punisJimunt to achieve their goal in all show conditions. The significant 
rclstior hip betWLcn ?how viewed and the total behavior of both types is 
quite jnterestingp Subjc-ct*; Vfho viewed the comedy responded much less than 
subjects who viewed the violent presentation, who in lum responded less 
than subjects who viewed the game show. These results, in conjunction with 
the pio- .ind iinti soci^jl be]j;ivior breakdcMrB make it clear that subjects 
rt^'^ponded freely in the reward direction but restricted responses in the 
puni sliMcnt direction.' This propensity is further illustrated in the rela- 
tionship bttweon <^liow condiljon and the overall a^^grcgated response which 
operationally pcrrnits a reward to cancel out a punishment. The grand mean 
*;>jfiws the Undt ncy for all tieatmcnt groups to respond with more reward than 
pu:J s}i::!c nt. ?'incc xht'Lc was little difference in dcf^roc of nirni s^^hinent be- 
tween '^ho^^^ c ondi t ions , and there are reasonably large differences in the 
a^',£rcg;ite cell ij*eans (nlthough these did not quite reach a ►OS level of 
s; i gni f1 cance) ,' i t is ^Jpparent That subjects arrived at their overall 
reward/puni <;hment figures by varying the reward&> whi le leaving the pnnish- 
uicsits at 9im}hr levels between i rcatDcnts, 

On ihe Khole, the resulis indicate that the Facilitation niodel Jield 
only for pre ^^neial luhavioi^s, aiiJ not for an ti social btlifiviors. One 
^tJ^t rocoi-;ni^/." , liOwe^'C'r, lhai, tlirse ;tnalv5es of covariance l»cld *Xin:^t<int 
Irvels of 'arousal (which were 7=lioi%n to i^ysteTnatS rally var>' with tlie ^how 




vic--'i;> xid tluis rt^ricctcd a 'pure*' test of the Facilil^ition models 
rather than a realistic test. ^ 

Arousal and beha vi or: gen er al considerations ^ The relationship between 
arousal and subsL-quent behavior presents a difficult analysis task. Because 
Of the nominal nature of the shou' cor ' * ions > it is difficult to separate 
out the effects of the shw> which include Facilitation effects > frcMn the 
effects of th*e aroiisal* Unlike the analyses oT covariarce which permitted 
easy ''leinovaT' of the effect c^f arousal from tests of relationships between 
show viewed and subsequent behavior > the effect of the shou t>pe can be 
removed from the tests of the effects of arousal on behavior only by parti- 
tioning tlie sanrple into the nbrilinaTTfeaTineh^'gfol^ra^ conduct inp parol 
lei analyses. Hou-ever> since we are assuming all non-error effects on be* 
havior to be a result of cither Facilitation or Arousal effects^ we can make 
soirie logical deductions by ex:^mining the aiousal -behavior i*clationships and 
contrasting them to the show condition- -beliavior relationships just discussed. 

Multiple test? of the rcraaining three hypotheses QiAy HSy and 116) rela- 
ting arousal > prior ^iggession lovely and frustration to subsequent behavior 
are included in tlie following discussions. 

Arousal and prO-social behavior. Fijnires 4^ S and 6 siOTn^irize the re- 
lationsliips Ic-^^cen arousal :ind ?ULHC<iuc*nt rcvanling bt-havior while explicitly 
including prior aggression level anc^ subsequent frus,tration in the predic- 



all i^how conditions is first presented. This relationship essentially ig- 
nores the source of the arotj'sal, Separate relationships for each of the 
show conditions are tfien presented* 

Taking all sho\< conditions into account^ only the total ?»P|oiint of 
reward given can be predicted from arousal levels at^significantly better 
ihfin diance levels* Fven this relatiousfup is weak^ explaining only aboiJt 
Z% of Ihe \ariaiice in it^lal rowurd* Lack of frustration is overu'holmingly 
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the best predictor of number of rewards, total reward, and reward intensity. 

The Frustration-Aggression hypothesis thus finds support, and 
the Arousal model finds very weak support. There is no support for the 
hypothesis relating prior levels of aggression to subsequent ^pro-social 
beha\ ior . 

When examining the violent program condition, a similar set of results 
are found. Laclc of frustration still predicts rewarding behavior signif- 
icantly, while arousal will not predict any pro-social behavior variable 
at better than chance levels. 

A different and~somewhat 5tfange"~ser of results are found iti 'th6 
comedy viewing condition. Lack of frustration takes on a reduced role in. 
predicting reward variables, and arousal becomes more significant, explain- > 
ing over 25^ of the variance in intensity of reward in this viewing condition. 

In the game show condition', frustration (Or rather its lack) again 
beconies the important variable, significantly predicting all pro-social 
variables except number of reward behaviors, which ;/as not predicted b)r- - 
any variable. 

In terms of pro-social behavior then, it is' safe to conclude that 
overall evidence supporting the Frustration-Aggression hypothesis was 
found, but that Arousal effects seem tied in some' way to the show view- 
ing condition which .produced the arou5al. 

Arousal and anti-social behavior* Ignoring the source of the arousal, 
one concludes from^ Figures 7* 8 and 9 that both the Arousal model and 
the Frustration-Aggression hypothesis arc supported in terms of anti -social 
behavior* The number of punisljing behaviors exhibited and the total pun- 
ishment given are both significantly predicted by both frustration and 
arousal level, with increases in both leading to increases in punishment* 
The intensity of punishing behaviors is also predicted by arousal, but 



not by frustration. Again, no relationship is found between prior aggif'es- 
sion level and an>' punishment variable* 

The results for the violent program condition are identical to ihose 
for the aggregate of all viewing conditions, although the strength of je- 
lationship bet\t^een arousal and punishment variables is somewhat stronger 
in/this ccndition. 

The comedy viewing situation again presents some markedly different 
results. NO variable predicts punishment variables at better than chance 
levels for viewers in this condition. There is np evidence for any arousal, 
fnistration, or prior aggression effect in this viewing condition. 

The gane show gives yet another set of relationships. The strength of 
relationships are similar to those found for the "All Shows'* analysis, but 
the arousal to behavior relationships fail to reach significance because of 
the reduced niimber of subjects in the PR condition. It can only be conclu- 
ded tiiat frustration produced increased levels of total punishment nnd 
number of punishments in this vieu^ing condition. ' 

Arousal and overall behavior . The purest test of the arousal model is 
contained in Figure 10, which summarizes relationships between arousal and 
total behavior of all Ivinds. Theoretically, both rewarding and punishing 
behaviors should him-aso with increases in arousal. Hiere is no support 
in any of tlie viewing conditapns or in the "all shows** condition for the 
Arousal j'odel. The Frustration-Aggression hypothesis c;innot be tested mth 

the o>?rall behavior variable, since it is non-directional, but it is inter- 
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osting to note that the frustraton level is negatively related to the 
ajiiount of Vohavior fn all conditions, and is statistically signif-icaj_^t for 
the **all shoi\'s'' and the WP violent condition. Under frustration^ subjects 
apparently reduced their total behavioral outnut- If it is assiirtod thnt 
fnistration produces arousal, this finding can he tal;en as ovidonce directly 



'S^nt radicting tlie Arournl model, as one Kould expect that arousal would 
be translated into increased, rather than decreased, levels of behavior, 
IVhen one includes the '*sign'* of the behavior ir. either the pro- or 
anti-social direction, it becomes clear (6«ft Figure 11) that arousal level 
predicts the aggregate response of sub jccts » Only in the PR condition did 
arousal fail to predict the aggregate response at better than chance 
levels- Likewise, frustration predict*^ t^fregate response in all condi- 
tions except the JEfF condition* Lower *rousal predicted more pro-5iocial 
refipon<;e, as did liick of frustration* 

DISCUSSION ' 

Ke :dre confrontt-d with two difficult tasks in the discussion of tliese 

results: first, to make soyiie comprehensive statement about the meaning 

of a large number of siatisiical tests; and second, to attempt a post-hoc 

explanation of Pome highly inteiesting and \inexpected results* Taking the 

fir5it task first, lei us Pu;nmariz0 the results briefly: 

1* The dor^iiiant no'ie of behavior chosen by the young adult was 
strongly in the jiro ^^ocial direction, even when frustj*ated 
;^fTcr vitwing vi o] tn t mat cri al * } 

2* Vi o3ait prug rijiriHci ng produced elevated^ levels of Hrou5ial* 

/ 

The ^huw vW *^f*d is clc^arly related lib indicators of pro-social 
Ij.hriVicr in a v;ay which ^^tipports an |Ob';crvat i onal lemming or 
7iitjJe3ing tliCury, uhcn the aiousal level of the viewer is controlled. 

4, The show vicu^ed is not a good predictor of anti-social behavior 
wlicn arousal is controlled^ 

'l 1 

5, Prior f?!;i^rcf£.i on Icwel does not predict tdlher pro- or anti^social 
behavior levels . 

6* ArojiSal is not ^.irongly rc]ated*to thel levels of pro-social behavior 
while lyck. of jrriJ5itrati,0n is strongly /relnted* 

/ 

7* Aroti'^al i£ rt^'iated to K^vols of anti -Social bej^jvior, as is the 
degree of frustration* Arousal is inoije strongly related in the 
violent viewing ^iln^JtioTl tluin the otl^er viewing conditions. 



ThmT% i» no •vidence for & tcnftrallzei Arousal model rff#et< 

9, When conr.idcring all behaviors in a single summary fashionj 
aggregate response is a result of both arousal and frustration* 
: and (not so confidently) the show viewed. 

What we seem to be describing is a situation in which causes (or at 

r 

least predictors) of pro-social behavior arc diff#rent from the causes 

of anti-social behavior. Increased pro-socijj b*hfVirr appears to be 

a result of televised exposure to similar behavior and lack of frustration. 

Iricreused iinti-social behavior appears to be result of arousal and 

frustration* 

If this finding can be considered generally true^ta sweeping genoraliza- 
tionj as the subjects of this experiment were high SOS, highJy socialized 
yoiing adults) p^Q.^^^^^j behavior could be increased by removing sources of 
frustrati^^ and by increasing pro-social content in the television medium, 

but there is\io direct implication that anti-social beliavior would be decreased 
f 

by <lccrrafin£ violent content. Other than reducing frustration (which is a 

bi( ont of the mars cummuni rator* s nor^nal abilities) the prescription for 

U'thjcing iiiiti -soi'ial bt^hrjvior would lie to reduce arousal in autlience npcmbers. 

If aroufi^il i jirothiced by emotional response to violent content^ for ejcam- 

ple* then reducing violent cnnTcnt would help to achieve the desired result. 

Iniked* there i? ?^cme evidence for this in the higher levels of arousal 

^observed in thifi ejiperiment in the violent viewing condition* and in the 

increased role aroiisal <^i-cms to play in thi^ viewing condition C^^ee Fig. 7, ^ 

8 and 9). But there are B^iny other variables differing between viewing 

conditions which ^ire not analy::cd in this exporimcntj and they ;iiay also 

have effects^n aronrnl. Form cc^mplcxi ty* suf^pense and ^^cx^^al responses 

have all hccn rcl;itcd to aron<^al. Arouf^al produced by these fjiCtoTS 

will not be redo^'ed by eliminating violent content, and may hftvo the ,s.uiie 
effect on si:b<^oq\ient antl 5;o<:ial hchavioT as arousal produced iSo' emotional 

response lo violcncet 
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But we still have to account for some unexpected results. Again 
we can sunimarize these questions: 

1. Why was no support found for the generalized arousal model? 

2. Why did the comedy viewing condition consistently produce unex- 
pected results at variance with the other two viewing conditions? 

3. Why was prior aggression level not related to -uiti -social behavior? 
The iinswer to the first question may lie in the nature of the behaviors 

permitted in this expciiient. In the discussion of prior tests of the 
Arousal mojel , it was noted that most outcome behaviors JDeasured wer^ restric 
ted to anti -social behavior. The test of the model typically was made by 
chanfiing the arousal a^cnt from violent conten^t to some other stimulating 
but nonviolent material. The outcome of these tests are consistent with 
the result of this experiment. Here, too, higher levels of arousal pre- 
dicted higher levels of anti-social behavior, even when ignoring the source 
of the arousal. In the single discussed experiment which permitted a choice 
of prosocial or i^inti -sof^i al behaviors after viewing, (Liebert and Baron^ 
1972), no fupi^ort for generalized transfer of arousal to both kinds of 
behaviors was found. Aijain , "^e have replicated this effects 

■Jlie inconsistency livre seems to be thtit two different effects were 
tu^^Tcd in the two tiifftront conceptualizations: the Tannenbaum and Zillman 
j'fs^nlts stc*to<.! thnt aron^^al from dif^feren^ sou rce s could be transferred to 
the c^:i<s of bf^^aviors, (i.e., t^nti-.socj al behaviors) while the Liobcrt 

^lnd Baron rt-sults state that arousal from the srime source, (violent 
tclL^n^-jon pro^;rrintming,) wrts not tr;inbfcrrcd to different claf se? of behav- 
ior (both 1^0- .'inci n^iii ^ocial bfljavior.j . In all, the result? i^vom consis* 
tent with the iJca that arousal from whatever source is transferred 
primarily to anti-social behaviors. 

*rtie qnestic*!) c^^iitt nuni? the tomody viewing condition rcs^Jlcs is 
probably best answered by invoking 'Simncasured variables*' as an ex'plana- 



tion. The subjects in this condition showed the lowest level of arousal 
and the lowest rewarding behavior^ This is consistent with a general 
arousal effect. But they also showed scmewhat inore than average punish- 
ment ^ havior, to which these low levels of arousal were negatively rela- 
ted. This is not consistent with general arousal. 

One of the primary differences between the comedy situation and the 
other viewing conditions . as the very high level of verbal conflict- T^^^re 
were many (^huir. crous) shouting scenes and (unrealistic) threats. This verbal 
output might have specific effects, or it may be simply that the comedy 
situation elicits an entirely different response pattern. Of course, the 
results may be due to simple Bainpling error, but the alpha error probabil- 
ities observed make this doubtful. Comedic effects appear to need more 
careful study. 

Finally, the questior of prior aggression level and its lack of rela- 
tionship to vitnally every other variable must be addressed* Here, the 
danger of '^proving" the null hypothesis must be clearly avoided* It is 
most likely that the measuring instrument was not sensitive enough to pre- 
dict behavior in this instance. A self-report paper and pencil measure, 
describing primarily hypothetical situations, is inherently error prone* 
Real relationships may be detected in the presence of this error if the 
sample size is large enough, as it often is in surveys. But for an e^er- 
imental study such, as this one, with a fairly small sainple, the instrument 
may siinply be too insensitive to make accur^ate predictions* Another possible 
explanation is that college students tend to be a highly socialized segment 
of the population* Such individuals might agree with aggressive scaje 
items but be inhibited from (or socialized against) overtly displaying 
aggressive behavior* 
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PREDICTION OF AROUSAL BY Slfi/i TfVl AND PRIOR AGGRESSION 



Prior Aggression 

eta = .04 
F = .26 

dF = 1,89 

n.s. 

n 

Aroiisal 
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No significant interaction 



Show Type -- 

eta = .25 
F = 3.06 
dF = 2,89 
p = .05 



FIGURE 3 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SHOW CON'DITION AND SUBSEQUENT BEHAVIORS, CONTROLLING FOR 
PRIOR AGGRESSION LEVELS AND AROUSAL (ANALYSES OF COVARIANCE) 

SHOW CONDITION ^ ^"'^^I^SloS**^'''' 

e=.i5 

F=I.I5 C2:8y d.f.) 
n. s . 

SHOW CONDITION ^TOTAL REWARDING BEHAVIOR 

g=.26 

F=3.74 C::89 d.fO 
p= .03 

SHOW CONDITION- > INTENSITY OF REWARDING 

6=.29 BEHAVIOR 
F=4.66 C2; 89 d.f.) 
n= . 01 



SHOW CONDITION 



SHOW CON'DITIOK- 



SHOW CONDITION- 



S'. 13 

F=1.00 C2; 89 d.f.) 
n.s. 



^ NUMBER OF PUNISHING 
BEHAVIORS 



TOTAL PUNISHING BEHAVIOR 



F=.18 C2; 89 d. f.) 
n. s. 

^ INTENSITY OF PUNISHING 

' ' ^ BEHAVIOR 

&= . 29 

F=4.66 C2; 89 d. f.) 
p=.OI 

SHOW CONDITION >'^''^^ 

e= . 28 

T =3.£i3 C2; 89 d.fO 
n = .02 ■ 

SHOW CONDITION : ^AGGREGATE RESPONSE 

e'=.22- 

F=2.88 C2; 89 d.f.) 



FIGURE 4 



PREDICTORS OF NUMBER OF REWARDING BEHAVIORS 

All Show Conditions 
R = .40 

F = 5.78 C3;91 d.f ), p = .001 



Prior Aggressive Level 
^ 6 = *01, n*s, 

Arousalr— ^ Number of Rewarding Behaviors 

6 = -,11 ^ ^ ^ "'^^ 

n.s, r t = 4,07, p<.001 

Frustration 



WT Condition 
R = .63 

F = 6.48 C3;29 d.fO> P 



Prior Aggressive Level 
g » ,13, n,s* 



.002 

Arousal- 



i 



^ Number of Rewarding Behaviors 

-,23 6 = -'58 

K463, p = ,077 I t = 3,99, p<,001 

Frustration 



JEFF Conditi un 
R = .20 

F = .35 C3;27 d.f ,) , n.s. 



Arousal 



6 ~ , 01,n.s, 



Prior Aggressive Level 
i6..17, „.5. ^ 

Number of Rewarding Behaviors 



r 



6=0* 10,n,s. 
Frustration 



PR CondjHon 
R = .35 

F = 1.29, C3;27 d.f.),n.s. 



Arousal- 



$ =-*06 h,s. 



Prior Aggressive Level 
M -.01,n.s. 

Number of Rewarding Behaviors 
B = -.36 
t = 1.94, p=.031 

Frustration - ' 



r 



PREDICTOfir; OF TOTJiL KiOVlA/trlNG BEnAVIOIi 



All £how Co nditions 

F- 5.53 (3:91 d.fO P" -o^^ 



PRIOR AGGRESSION LEVEL 

6 - -.07.' n=s = 



AROUSAL TOTAL REV.'ARDIWG BEHAVIOR 



6. -.16 

t- 1.65, p=.05 



WT Condition 
F. .54 

F- 4.07 (3;?9 A.f.) F= .016 



6 - -.36 

t» 3-70, p<. 00l 



FRUSTRATION 

PRIOR 'aggression LEVEL 



6 « -.01 , n.s. 



AROUSAL > TOTAL KEKARBIKG EEKAVIOR, 



6 - -.19 
n. 5< 



JFFF Conditio n 
R= .4? 

F= 1.98 (3;?7 d-fO 

n. s. 



6 « -.50- 
ta 3-21, P= .002 



FRUSTRATIOK 

PRIOR AGGRESSION LEVEL 



6 E — > l6f n.s. 



4^ 



AROUSAL — 



e « -.3? 

t- 1.82, p= .040 



-> TOTAL RfiWAEBIlIG BEHAVIOR 
/^ 

6 = -.25 

t« 1.44, P- -086 



FRUSTRATIOK 

PRIOR- ^GGESSSIOK L&VEL 



PR Condition 

^' -33 

1.10 (3;27 d.f.) 



n . s. 



AROUSAU- 



= -.07, n.s. 



. = -.05i* n.s. 



-> TOTAL REWAHLING BEHAVIOR 



e= -.33 • 

1:. 1.72, p= .048 



3Z 



FRUSTRATIOK 



PhiDICI-OKS OF IJiTENSliTf Of HEWAfOJll.G iEKAVIOR 



All ' Show Conditions 

F- 5.U C3;9J d.f.) 
.d03 



WT' Condition 
R. '.505 

F. 3.30 (3;?9 d-f-) 
F= .034 



JEFF Condition 
R« .60 

F= 4.30 (3;2 d.f.) 
p. .013 



/.nOUSAL- 



6 - -.18 
n. s. 



6 = -.18 
n .s. 



6 = -.50 

t-^3*13 
p- .002 



PR Condition 
.20 

F= .39 (3;?7 d.f.) 
n.s. 



AkOUSAU- 



e= -.08 



PRIOR AOCRESSIOK LEVEL 



6 - .00 
n.s. 



AROUSAL INTEKSm OP REWARDING 



BEHAVIOR 
6 - -.33 
t-*3.38 
p- .001 



FRUSl'RATION 



PRIOR AGGRESSION LEVEL 



6- .14 
n.s. 



AROUSAL > INTENSITY OP REWARDING 

/N BEHAVIOH 



6 - -.45 
t- 2.80 
p« .004 
FRUSTRATION 

PRIOR AGGRESSION LEVEL 
- 8- -.10 ' 
n.s. 



~> INTENSITY OP REIWRDING 
BSHAVIOR 



6= 

pk .032 



FRUSTP^TIOH 



PRIOR AGGRESSION LEVEL 



6. -.06 
n.s. 



-> INm'SITY OP REWAPJUNG 
/^ BSilAVIOR 

P= -.19 
n.s. 



J-TiUSTRATIOK 



FIGURE 7 

PREDICTORS OF NIWBER OF PUNISilING BEHAVIORS 



All Show Conditions 



R = .49 

F = 9.52 (3;?] d.f.) , p<.001 



Arousal 



Prior Aggression 

'I B = .06,n.s. 
^ Number of Punishing Behaviors 
& = .41 



B = .27 

t = 2.98, p = .002 



t = 4.51, p<.00l 
Frustration 



'.fr CoaiJi'tion 
R = .72 

F = 10.41 C3;29 d.f.) p<.001 



Prior Aggression 

e - .20 
t = 1.41 

p. = .085 

Arousal 5^ Nurabef^of Punishing Behaviors 

S = .47 /jv e = .54 

t = 3.41, p=.001 I t = 4.16 p<.001 

Frustration 



JEFF Condition 
R = .38 

F = 1.54 C3;27 d.f.) , n.s. 



Arousal 



Prior Aggression 

e -.27 
i t =.1.52, p =.07l 

: — X Number of Punishing Behaviors 

.22,n.s. 'I S = .16;n.s. ' 

'Frustration 



PR Condition , 
R='.51 

F = 3.18 (3; 27 d.f.) , p = 



.040 



Arousal 

e = 
t = 



.23 

1.36 

.092 



Prior Aggression 
e = .05, n.s. 

Number of Punishing Behaviors 

'I S = .50 

I t = 2.90, p - .004 
Frustration ' 



FIGURE 5 

PHKDICTORS Of TOTAL PUKISHING EE-IAVIOR 



All S how Condiiione 
R« .40 

F- 5.73 (3!91 d.f.) 
p« .001 



AROUSAL 



HT Condition 
R- .62 

F= S.m (3i29 fi-f-) 
p- .003 



AROUSAL- 



6 - •?! 
t- 3.2c 

-Ds .001 



e - .53 
t- 3.41 
"p= .oof 



JEFF Condition 
24 

F- ^55 {3j27 d.f.) 



PRIOR AGGRESSIOK UEVEL 

e - .04 

n .B. 



-> TOTAL PUJtlSHIWC BEHAVIOR 

e - . 26 
■ t- 2.73 
p« .004 



FRUSTRATION 



PR 



OR AGGRESSION LEVEL 
n • 6^* 



-> TOTAL PUNISHING BEHAVIOR 
' ^' 6 -.33' . ' 

p= .015 
FRUSTRATION 



PR 



G. S. 



OR AGGRESSION LEVEL 

6» .16 
n. s. 



AROUSAL— 



PR Condition 
R= .AS 

?.43 (3;?7 d.f.) 
P= .037 



/.ROUSAL— 



.15 

n. s. 



p» .21 
n . s. 



3; 



-> TOTAL PUKISHINQ BEHAVIOR 
^ e- -.06 

n.,s. 



FRUSTRA'flOK 

PRIOR AGGRESSION LEVEL 
6» -.05 
n. s. 



-> TOTAL PUr.'iSHING MKAVIOR 

e= .46 

t= ?.60 

pa .007 



..FRUSTRATION 



PftEPlCrCRS Of ^NreNSm Cf PVHJSHIMC BEHAVIOH 



All Show Conditions 
H. .18 

F- 1.01 {3;91 d-f-) 
n .£. 



AHOUSAL 



PfflOR AGGKEf:SIOK LEVEL 



B * -.03 
n .5. 



-> IhTENSITY OF PUNISHING 



f . . 17 

t« 1.672 
p= .049 



^ EEHAVIOH 
6 " 



.06 



n. s. 



- FRUSTRATION 



Condition 

F» 2.17 
n .s. 



A HOU SAL- 



JEFF Condition 
H= ,20 

F= -38 {3j27 d.f.) 
n. s. 



e = .45 
t» 2.48 
p= .009 



PRIOR AGGEKSSIOM LEVEL 
B . -.09 
n. 8. 



— INTEJJSITY OF PUNISHIMG 
^ BEHAVIOJR 

6 = .C6 
n.s. 



FRUSTRATION 



PRIOR AGGRESSION LEVEL 
6 - .05 
n. s. 



A rfOU SAL- 



PR ror »ditio n 
R= '.29 

F= .S5{3;27 c.f.) 
n . s . 



0 - -.06 
n.s. 



"t~^ ' IN-TEKSITY OF FiJKISHIKO 
4* 



BEHAVIOR 



6=.-.20 
n. s. 



FRUSTRATION 



PHIOR AGGRESSIOK LEVEL 
= -.18 



n .s. 



AKODSAL > IKTENSm OF piJKISHING 



P - .03 



3^ 



/s &;havior 

f ^ .27 

t= 1.405 

p= .085 



KRUSTPJiTION 



FIGURE 1C 



FifEDICTORS OF TOTAL rhiiAVlOh 



All Show Conditions 
R- .29 
F- 2.74 
p. .046 



PRIOR AGGRESSION LEVEL 
$ - -.06 



AROUSAL 

e - -.06 
n. B. 



-> TOTAL 



n.8. 



.AiaOR 
3 . -.28 
t» 2.75 
p« ' .004 



WT Conditions 

R« .'41 
F. 1.94 
n.B. 



FRUSTR/.TION 

PRIOR AGGRESSIOl! LEVEL 



AROUSAL 

e - -.02 
n.B. 



^ TOTAL BEHAVIOR 



e . -.41 
u 2.40 

p= .011 



, FRUSTRATION 



UEFF Condition 

F- i.53 (3;27 d.f.) 
n.s. 



PRIOR AGGRESSION I^VEL 
' e = -.11 
U.S. 



AROUSAL > TOTAL rEHAVIOR 



e - -.27 

t= 1.51 
p= .071 



$ = -.27 
t- 1.52 
p. .070 



FRUSTKATIOIJ 



PR Condi tion 
■R= *?0 

^" 0-63 



AhOUSAL 

p = *00 

U.S. 



' PRIOR AGGfiESSIOK I^VEL 
$ . -.07 
n.R. 



-> TOTAL rFHAVIOR 



B = -.16 
n. G. 



FRUSTRATION 

3V 



riiLLlCTOkS OF AG'^ft^GATi; RESPONSE 



All Show Conditions 
R. .46 

P. 8.0? (3;91 d-f-) 
T)s .000 



PRIOR AGGRESSION LEVEL 

e- .08 
n. 8. 



AROUSAL . > AGGREGATE RESPONSE 

e - -.25 ^ p . -.40 

t- 2.4^ t- 4.245 

P= .007 F» -OOI 



FBU STRATI CaJ 



KT Con dition 
.64 

(3;29 d.f.) 

ps .002 



e - -.32 
t- 2.10 
p- .022 



PRIOR AGGRESSION LEVEL 
.02 



n. s. 



AROUSAL y AGGREGATE RESPONSE 



B » -.54 
t« 3.76 
.00, 



FRUSTRATION 



JEFF Co ridition 
E= .43" 

F= ?.07 (3;27 d.f.) 
n.s. 



PR Condi tion 
R. .42 

P= 1.91 (3;27 ci.f.) 
n.s. 



A ROUS A U- 



g = -.12 



n.s. 



PRIOR AGGRESSIOK LEVEL 
e= -.20 
n.s. 



AROUSAL 7 > AGGREGATE l^ESPOJtSE 

e = -.34 -1^ g = -.21 

t= 1.91' n.s. 
p= .003 



FRUSTRATION 

PRIOR AGGP^SSIOK LEVEL 
P = -.03 
n.s. 



AGGREGATE RESPONSE 

^ e = -.42 

?.32 

?» .014 



FRUSTRATION 



TABLE I 

CELL MEANS: AROUSAL BY SHOW TYPE, PRIOR AGGRESSION LEVEL 



PRIOR AGGRESSION \£V2l 
Condition Lov High 



KT - .55 9.3 

25.51 - 12.51 



s.d. 
n 



21 12 



'^^^^i -8.46 -7.8 

s.d. 21.08 . 19.06 

n 17 14 

X 1.85 -1.0 

s.d. 19.43 15.53 

n 16 15 



TABLE II 



CELL MEAN DEVIATIONS (ADJUSTED FOR COVARIA'ES) OF SUBSEOIJENT BEHAVIORS WITHIN 

EACH SHOW CONDITION 

DEVIATION FROM GRAND MEAN BY 
BEHAVIOR SHPtf CONDITION nRAKD ' ■ .\N 

WT JEFF PR 

NUMBER OF liEWARDING 

BEHAVIORS - . 39 -.41 .H2 I'l.^'O 



.IDTAL RElttRDLNG 

BEHAVIOR "-.77 -7.17 7.99 36.58 



INTENSITY OF PEltARDING 

BEHAVIOR -.14 -.43 .57 3. 04 



NUMBER OF PUNlbHINO 

BEHAVIORS -.21 .49 -.26 2.38 



TOTAL PIJNISHING 

BEHAVIOR - . 53 0'. 00 . 56 7. 37 



INTENSITY OF 

PUNISHING BEILWIOR -,20 -.27 .48 2.16 



TOTAL BEJIAVIOR -1.30 -7.17 8.55 43.95 

AGHRHGATE RESPONSE -.2? -7.17 7.43 29. 21 
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